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THE NEW CABINET. 


The following gentlemen were nominated on 
the 6th instant by the President, and were 
forthwith unanimously confirmed by the Senate, 
for the several Executive Departments of the 
Government: 

Lewis Cass, of Michigan, Secretary of State. 

Howe .u Coss, of Georgia, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Jacus Tuompson, of Mississippi, Secretary 

of the Interior. 

— B. Fiorp, of Virginia, Secretary of 
ar. 

isaac Towory, of Connecticut, Secretary of 
the Navy. 

Aaron V. Brown, of Tennessee, Postmaster 
General. 

Jeremiau §, Buack, of Pennsylvania, Attor- 
ney General. 





Back Numpers.—We can still supply back 
numbers of the Hra from January lst, being 
the commencement of the volume, and also of 
the admirable story in course of publication, 
entitled “The Autobiography of a New England 
Girl,” by Martha Russell. 

Persons ordering the Era, and wishing the 
back numbers, will please state the fact. 








Expianatory.—Three Opinions in the Dred 
Scott Case were read in the Supreme Court, 
Friday, 6:h, inst.—one, by Chief Justice Taney, 
another, by Judge Nelson, the third, by Judge 
Catron. The next day, dissenting Opinions 
were read by Judges McLean and Curtis; then 
according to the Intelligencer, separate Opin-” 
ions were read by Judges Daniel, Grier, Camp- 
bell, and Wayne; but this must be a mistake. 
Separate opinions were prepared by those gen- 
tlemen, and announced, but not read. Some 
of them, it is understood, are very voluminous, 
if not luminous. All the opinions, when printed, 
will form quite a large volume. 

The majority of the Court—Justices Taney, 
Grier, Wayne, Daniel, and Campbell—concurred 
on the point of jurisdiction, the point decided. 
Judge Nelson abstained from the expression of 
any views on the constitutional questions dis- 
cussed by Judge Taney. Judge Catron differed 
from the Chief Justice in relation to the power 
of Congress over the Territories, holding that 
it is derived from the 3d section of the 4th article 
of the Constitution ; but he did not refer to the 
question of citizenship or to the question in 
what light slaves are regarded by the Consti- 
tution. Judges McLean and Curtis differed on 
all the points brought into discussion, from the 
Chief Justice. How far the remaining Jadges, 
Grier, Campbell, Wayne, and Daniel, agreed 
or differed, the Public will not know until the 
Opinions of those gentlemen shall have been 
published. 

Another matter: the decision of the Court 
will necessarily be the same, printed, as it was 
delivered—but the Opinions expressed, are held 
subject to revision, so that when published, they 
msy not appear exactly as they did, when 
uttered. This should be borne in mind. 

It is to be regretted that the Press had not 
some accurate stenographer present, to report 
the opinions and arguments just as they were 
delivered. 

THE SUPREME COURT AND SLAVERY—THE 
DUTY BEFORE US. 


We have taken great pains to put our read- 
ers in possession of the views of the Supreme 
Court of the United States on the questions 
concerning Slavery, which have agitated the 
country so long. Although the opinions deliv 
ered ought not to be received as decisions, still 
they show clearly what would be the action o' 
the majority of the Court, were these questions 
before it properly for its adjudication. 

Those conservative people of the free States 
who have hitherto reposed their trust in the 
impartiality of the Court, and its supposed ex- 
emption from political bias, will feel their con. 
fidence rudely shaken, They will now perhap: 
acknowledge that the men who pointed to the 
sectional character of the Bench, and more thar 
insinuated that it was the bulwark of Slavery. 
were not so uncharitable as they though. 
When they learn that Chief Justice Taney and 
a majority of the Court concur in opinion ov 
all the questions relating to Slavery, with the 
Disunicn and Filibustering School of Pro-Sla 
very men—with Messrs. Calhoun, Atchison, 
Wise, Mason, Quitman, and Davis—that they 
ignore or controvert the doctrines entertainec 
by Jefferson, Madison, Ciay, and Webster, by the 
framers of the Federal Constitution, and hither. 
to by a majority of the most distinguished jurist: 
of the slaveholding States—that they sanction 
a policy which is a gross innovation of that ini- 

tiated by the Congress of the Confederation, ex 
panded by the first Congress under the Constitv . 
tion, and carried out to a greater or less exten 
by the action of the Federal Government, down 
to the organization of Oregon as a Territory in 
1848, they will be apt to feel both indignan: 
and alarmed. They will soon have an oppor’ 
tunity to read the opinions of the Court in de 
tail. Meantime we call their attention to the 
abstract we present in the following article 
They will there find that Chief Justice Taney 
and a majority of the Court hold that the Con- 
stitution recognises slaves as property; that 
such property differs in no respect from any 
other property ; that the slaveholder may car. 
ry bis slaves into any Territory of the United 
States—Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, Washing: 
ton, Minnesota—hold them there, use them 
there as property; that there is no power in 
the Territorial Government, and none in Con. 
gress, to interfere with his rights; but that, 
holding and using his human chattels there 
under the guaranties of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, it is the duty of the Courts of the United 
States to protect and enforce his rights, should 
any obstruction be attempted to their exer- 
cise ; that the Wilmot Proviso is unconstitu- 
tional, but not more so than what is called 
Squatter Sovereignty, or the right of the People 
to govern themselves ; that the policy of Gen- 
eral Cass and the Northern Democratic Party, 
is just as repugnant to the Constitution as that 
of Thomas Jefferson and his Democratic fol- 
lowers ! 
Remember, in this connection, that Mr. Bu- 
chanan, our new President, by his Inaugural, 
stands committed in advance to these opinions 

of the Court. , 

What is to be done? It is useless to rail 
and denounce; the crisis calls for action. The 

Slaveholding Oligarchy have the Administra. 

tion, the majority in the Senate and in the 

House, and the Supreme Court. What is left 

to the People? The Ballot Box! If they 

would prevent the theory of this Oligarchy— 








that Slavery is the fundamental law of this | the Circuit Court had no jurisdiction of the 


Union—from becoming a fact, they must lay 


aside all differences of opinion on otker questions, 
aud rally, as one man, at the ballot-box, for the 
overthrow of the Oligarchy and its allies in the 
free States. ‘They must make their fifty-four ma- 
jority in the House a majority for Freedou— | merits of the case, inasmuch as it refused to 
their four majority in the Senate a majority for | entertain it. If I thought, said Justice Ca- 
Freedom. They must by strict atteation tothe | tron, that this Court was without jurisdiction 


municipal and local elections secure ascenden 


cy in every free State, preparatory to national as- 
cendency at Washington in 1860. This they 
ean do; this they must do, or make up their 
minds to be the political slaves of the slave- 
holdets, aud to see this American Union dedi- 
cated to thé spread and support of Slavehold- 





DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT IN THE 
CASE OF DRED SCOTT, 





This important case, involving questions in 
respect to the citizenship of colored persons, 
and the constitutionality of the Ordinance of 
1787 and of the Missouri Compromise, was de- 
cided in the Supreme Court, Friday, March Sth. 
Chief Justice Taney read an elaborate opinion, 
embracing the views of the majority of the 
Court—Justices Taney, Wayne, Daniel, Grier, 
and Campbell. Judge Catron delivered an 
opinion of his own, differing somewhat from 
that of the majority in regard to the power of 
the Federal Government over Territories ; 
Judge Nelson also submitted his views, in 
which the question concerning the validity of 
the Ordinance of 1787 and the Missouri Com- 
promise was evaded. The former agreed with 
the majority in regard to the alleged unconsti- 
tutionality of the Missouri Compromise; and 
the latter held that every State has an absolute 
right to determine the status of its own inhab- 
itants ; that, according to the laws of Missouri, 
as declared by its Supreme Court, a slave in 
that State, having been carried to a free State, 
and having then been returned to Missouri, is 
still a slave; and, therefore, Dred Scott, hav- 
ing been carried back to Missouri, after a tem- 
porary sojourn in Illinois, was not discharged 
from his servile condition. 

The following day, very able opinions were 
submitted by Judges McLean and Curtis, dis- 
senting from the opinions of a majority of the 
Court, and sustaining views, which, until late- 
ly, have prevailed throughout the country, and 
influenced the legislation of Congress. 


The Case. 
The following brief statemont, qnated from 
the admirable argument of Montgomery Blair, 
counsel for the plaintiff, will put our readers in 
possession of the facts of the case: 


“This is a suit brought to try the right to 
freedom of the plaintiff and his wife Harriet, 
and his children Eliza and Lizzie. It was 
originally brought against the adminstratratrix 
of Dr. Emerson, in the Circuit Court of St. 
Louis county, Missouri, where the plaintiff re- 
covered judgment; but on appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the State. a majority of that 
court, at the March term of 1852, reversed the 
judgment; when the cause was remanded, it 
was dismissed, and this suit, which is an action 
of trespass for false imprisonment, was brought 
in the Circuit Court of the United States for the 
district of Missouri, by the plaintiff, as a ‘ citi- 
zen’ of that State, against the defendant, a 
‘citizen of the State of New York, who had 
purchased him and his family since the com- 
ment of the suit in the State court. 

“The defendant denied, by plea in abate- 
ment, the jurisdiction of the Circuit Court of 
the United States, on the ground that the plain- 
tiff ‘is a negro of African descent, his ances- 
tors were of pure African blood, and were 
brought into this country and sold as slaves,’ 
and therefore the plaintiff ‘i3 not a citizen of 
the State of Missouri.’ , To this plea the plain- 
uff demurred, and the court sustained the de- 
murrer. 

“Thereupon, the defendant pleaded over, 
and justified the trespass on the ground that 
the plaintiff and his family were his negro 
slaves ; and a statement of facts, agreed to by 
both parties, was read in evidence, as follows: 
‘In the year 1834, the plaintiff was a negro 
slave belonging to Dr. Emerson, who was a 
surgeon in the army of the United States. In 
that year (1834) said Dr. Emersoa took the 
plaintiff from the State of Missouri to the mil- 
itary post at Rock Island, in the State of IIli- 
nois, and held him there asa slave until the 
month of April, 1836. At the time last men- 
tioned, said Dr. Emerson removed the plaintiff 
irom said military post at Rock Island-to the 
military post at Fort Snelling, situated on the 
west bank of the Mississippi river, in the terri- 
vory known as Upper Louisiana, acquired by 
the United States of France, and situate north 
of the latitude of 36° 30’ north. and north of the 
State of Missouri. Said Dr Emerson held the 
olaintiff in slavery at said Fort Snelling, until 
the year 1838. 

“*Tn the year 1835, Harriet (who is named 
in the second count of the plaintiff's declara. 
tion) was the slave of Major Taliaferro, who 
seionged to the army of the United States. In 
that year, (1835,) said Major Taliaferro took 
said Harriet to said Fort Snelling, a military 
post situated as hereinbefore stated, and kept 
her there as a slave until the year 1836, and 
‘hen sold and delivered her as a slave at Fort 
Snelling unto said Dr. Emerson, hereinbefore 
aamed ; and said Dr. Emerson held said Har- 
ciet in slavery at said Fort Snelling until the 
year 1838. 

“¢In the year 1836, the plaintiff and said 
Harriet, at said Fort Snelling, with the consent 
of said Dr. Emerson, who then claimed to be 
their master and owner, intermarried, and took 
vach other for husband and wife. Eliza and 
Lizzie, named in the third count of the plain- 
iff's declaration, are the fruit of that marriage. 
Etiza is about fourteen years old, and was born 
on board the steamboat Gipsey, north of the 
aorth line of the State of Missouri, and upon 
he Mississippi river; Lizzie is about seven 
years old, and was born in the State of Mis- 
souri, at the military post called Jefferson 
Barracks. 

“Tn the year 1838, said Dr. Emerson remov- 
ad the plaintiff and said Harriet, and their said 
laughter Eliza, from said Fort Snelling to 
the State of Missouri, where they have ever 
since resided. 

‘** Before the commencement of this suit, said 
Dr. Emerson sold and conveyed the plaintiff, 
said Harriet, Eliza and Lizzie, to the defend- 
ant, as slaves, and the defendant claimed to hold 
each of them as slaves. 

“At the times mentioned in the plaintiff's 
declaration, the defendant, claiming to be 
owner a3 aforesaid, laid his hands upon said 
plaintiff, Harriet, Eliza, and Lizzie, and im- 
prisoned them ; doing in this respect, however, 
no more than what he might lawfully do if 
they were of right his slaves at such times.’ 
“On these facts, the court instructed the 
jary to find for the defendants. The plaintiff 
excepted to the instructions. The jury found 
a verdict for defendant, and judgment was 
rendered accordingly, on the 16th May, 1854. 
On the 16th a writ of error issued, and the 
case was brought up to the December term of 
1854 of this court.” 


The Decision. 

Friday, March 6th, 1857, Chief Justice Taney 
delivered the opinion of the Court, “reversing 
the judgment of the Circuit Court of the Uni- 
ted States for the District of Missouri, for the 
want of jurisdiction in that Court, and remand- 
ing the cause, with directions to dismiss the 
case, for want of jurisdiction in that Court.” 
In this opinion, we learn, Justices Wayne, 
Daniel, Grier, and Campbell, concurred, consti- 
tuting, with the Chief Justice, the majority of 
the Court. 
Justices McLean, Catron, Nelson, and Cartis, 
concurred in the opinion that the Circuit Court 
had jurisdiction of the case. 

One Point Alone Decided—Misconception 

Corrected. 

The statement has already gone out to the 








should not hold the opinions expressed by the 
Court, on the issues arising out of the case and 
its merits, as decisions upor them. 
we understand, is the position of Justice McLean. 


ded, is entirely erroneous. 


case of Scott vs. Sanford, was delivered yester- 
day by Chief Justice Taney. 
elaborate statement of the views of the Court, 
and decides the following all-important points: 
“1, Negroes, whether slaves or free—that is, 





United States by the Constitution. 

“2, The Ordinance of 1787 had no inde- 
pendent constitutional force or legal effect sub- 
sequently to the adoption of the Constitutioa, 
and could not operate of itaelfto confer freedom 


on negroes not citizens by the Constitution. 


monly called the Missouri Compromise, in so 
far as it undertook to exclude negro Slavery 


to negroes in the northern part of the Louisi- | necessary to that end. 
ana cession, was a legislative act exceeding 
the powers of Congress, and void and of no 
legal effect to that end. 

“Tn deciding these main points, the Supreme 


points: 

“1, The expression ‘territory and other 
property’ of the Union in the Constitution ap- 
plies in terms only to such territory a3 the 
Union possessed at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution. 


and the power of the Federal Government 
there, depend on the general provisions of the 


other respects, the powers of Congress. their protection. 


“3, As Congress does not possess power it- 


or property of citizens of the United States in 
Federal territory, other than such as the Con- 


tution. d 
“4, The legal condition of a slave in the 
State of Missouri is not affected by the tempo- 


the laws of Missouri.” 


of jurisdiction: the elaborate argument read 


ration of a want of jurisdiction in the premises. 
So far, then, as the points named are concerned, 
they are still undecided by Judicial Authority, 
the individual opinions of Justice Taney having 
no more authority in settling what is Law than 
the individual opinions of Justice McLean. 

The decision of the Court reversing the judg- 
ment of the Circuit Court for want of jurisdic- 
tion is obligatory, because a majority of the 
Justices concurred in it—but, how many con- 
curred in all the opinions expressed by the 
Chief Justice, or in the reasoning by which he 
attempted to support them, does not appear. 
Judge Grier concurred only in some of the po- 
sitions taken: Judge Catron, as we shall see, | ercise. 
differed on important points: the other Judges 
of the majority, we learn, have prepared sepa- 
rate opinions. 
again in error, in saying, without qualifica- | become Law. 
tion, that “the conclusions stated by the Chief 


Slavery. 


Court.” 


we solicit the attention of our brethren of the 


submitted by them. 


Chief Justice Taney. 
1. In regard to citizenship, the Chief Justice 


was universally regarded throughout the civ- 


and sold, as merchandise, not constituting an 
integral element of society. 


self-evident, that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights,” &c.—a declaration 
not designed to apply to that “ unhappy race ”’ 


prevailed when the Constitution was formed, 
the phraseolgy in the Preamble of which, “we, 
the people of the United States,” did not in- 
clude a class of persons universally recognised 
as subjects of property. True, there were a few 


enough to change the character by which 


the Declaration and of the Constitution of the 
United States must be interpreted in the light 
of the Public Opinion of that day, the framers of | exposition or support. 
both instruments sharing themselves in that 
Opinion. 

This is a brief statement of the reasoning (?) 
by which the learned Judge reached the conclu- 


citizens of the Political Community, known as 
“the United States.” 

As the Chief Justice soon made it plain to 
every listener that, in his opinion, Congress has 
no power over the subject of Slavery in the Ter- 
ritories, and that slaves are regarded as proper- 
ty by the Federal Constitution, we were not sur- 
prised that, in speaking of slaves, he never re- 
ferred to them in the decorous language of the 
Constitution, but always characterized them 
broadly, as property, subjects of merchandise. 


every form of phraseology, the effect upon the 
assumptions, must have been to bring them to 


strain them to concurrence in the views then | United States. 
naturally arising. 





Public, that the Supreme Court decided the 
questions concerning the validity of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, the Power of Congress over Ter- 
ritory, the Powers of Territorial Governments, 
and the constitutionality of the Missouri Com- 
promise; but this is a grave misconception. 
The single decision made by the Court was, that 


case, and it therefore reversed the judgment of 
said Court, remanded the cause, and directed 
the Circuit Court to dismiss the case. This de- 
cision, according to its own rules, precluded it 
from deciding sny question arising upon the 


- | of this case, I should go no further, as I hold 
that a Court having no power to decide the 
case, or to deal with it in any way further than 
to docket and dismiss it, has no right to discuss 





ing Lostitutions, as its great mission, 


judgment on them. But, as I hold that there 


They were represented as States alone in Con- 


and for the purpose of defraying the expenses 


States. All the rights she had, vested in the 








ceed to examine the case, 














Justice Curtis took @ similar view, and an- | cannot be construed into a grant of power to 
nounced, if we understood him correctly, that he Congress to legislate in any other. Besides, 
the grant was limited to such regulations as 
might be necessary to the disposition of the 
And such, | lands of the territory in such a way as to carry 
out the original purpose of the cession. Some 
It follows, that the editorial s'atemeni in | government was necessary, and as the Ordi- 
the National Intelligencer, below, assuming | nance had been established by the Sovereign 
that several important points have been deci- | States in their Sovereign capacity, the first Con- 
gress, containing Representatives from those 
“The opinion of the Supreme Court in the | States, simply recognised the Ordinance. 

This, as nearly as we can give it, was the 
It was a full and | substance of the statement of the Chief Justice 
| on this point. The practical inference was, that 
| the action of Congress was merely exceptional, 
men of the African race—are not citizens of the , and cannot be quoted as a precedent for a sim- 
ilar exercise of power in any other case. 

3. Whatever power Congress has to acquire 
Territory, or to provide it temporary govern- 
ment, was incident to the power expressly 
or citizenship within the Northwest Territory | granted in the Constitution to admit new States. 
It cannot acquire Territory for the purpose of 
“3 The provision of the act of 1820, com- | ,overning it, as @ colony, or & province—the 
purpose is, and must be, to form it into a State, 


from and communicate freedom and citizenship | and only such legislation is authorized as is 


It may govern through a council, or by author- 
izing the People to govern themselves—but it is 
not absolute, nor can it confer absolute power. 
Court determined also the following incidental | Itcannotcreate an establishment of religion, pass 
laws abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press, or the right of the people peaceably to as- 
semble and petition for a redress of grievances— 
nor can violate the rights of property. The citi- 
zen, the Constitution, the Government, go into 
“2. The rights of citizens of the United | the Territory together—the citizen, with all his 
States emigrating into any Federal territory, | rights of person and property, the Constitution, 
spreading its guaranties over them, the Fede- 
Constitution, which define in this, as in all ral Government, bound to enforce them for 


The right of property in slaves is equally 
self to make enactments relative to the persons | secured by the Constitution with other property 
rights. No matter what it may be consid- 
stitution confers, so it cannot constitutionally | ered by the Law of Nations, that Law cannot 
delegate any such powers to a Territorial | come between the citizen holding slaves, and 
Government organized by it under the Consti- | the Federal Constitution, which recognises and 
guaranties them as property. And if the Federal 
Government is restrained from legislating so as 
rary scjourn of such slave in any other State, | to violate it, much more any Territorial Gov- 
but on his return his condition still depends on | ernment emanating from its will. 
Territory becomes a State, the right of proper- 
The simple question decided, was a question | ty in slaves therein cannot be interfered with. 
4. It follows that the law of Congress prehibit- 
by Chief Justice Taney, merely presented | Slavery north of 36° 30’, commonly known as 
the opinions of the majority of the Court on ques- | the Missouri Compromise, was null and void, 
tions not before the Court for decision, and the | because it transcended the powers of Congress, 
decision of which was precluded by the decla- | and was a violation of the rights of property. 
Remarks. 

We need hardly say that the opinions of Chief 
Justice Taney sanction all the dogmas put forth 
at any time by the most extreme advocates of 
They recognise Slavery as supreme, 
Freedom as subordinate—Slavery as a funda- 
mental Law of the Union—Property in Man as 
a fundamental Idea of the Constitution. 

They deny the Power of Congress, and they 
deny the power of any Territorial Government 
to interfere with the right to hold slaves in a Ter- 
tory, while they assert the duty of the Federal 
Government to interpose against any obstruc- 
tion sought to be thrown in the way of its ex- 


Thank God, these Opinions are not yet Law, 
and let us hope, for the honor, and peace, snd 
The Intelligencer, therefore, is | well-being of the Country, that they may never 
As it is, their utterance by the 
Chief Justice, with the endorsement, it is be- 
Justice were concurred in by six Justices of the | lieved, of a majority of the Bench, has given 
a blow to the reputation of the Court, from 
With these prelimi ary explanations, to which | which it cannot recover so long as it shall re- 
main as now constituted. The legal mind of 
Press, so that they may not give undue impor- | the country will not assent to novel and mon- 
tance and weight to mere expressions of opin- | strous doctrines, unsustained by argument or 
ion by members of the Supreme Court, we pro- | authority ; and the People will revolt at views 
ceed to speak more particularly of the views | repugnant to Humanity and the great pripgi-. 
ples of Christian civilization. 
Judge Nelson. 

Judge Nelson next read a paper, in which 
held that negroes and descendants of negroes | he discussed the question, whether Dred Scott 





in this country were not citizens of the Politi- | was exempt from Slavery in Missonri, after 
cal community, associated under the Articles | having been returned from Illinois, whither he 
of Confederation or under the Constitutioa at | had been carried by his master. 
the time of its formation. That “unhappy race” | the negative, on the ground that a State has the 
right to determine for itself the s/atus of its 
ilized world, as property, subject to be bought | inhabitants, and. is not bound to recognise any 
foreign jurisdiction any further than it pleases. 
It was in view of | Under the legislation of Illinois, Dred Scott, 
this prevailing sentiment, that the Congress | sojourning in that State, might become free— 
that promulgated the Declaration of Independ- | but, if returned to Missouri, the servile condi- 
ence announced, “we hold these truths to be | tion might again attach to him, without detri- 
ment to the rights of [llinois—Missouri was not 
bound within her limits to give force to the 
Laws of Illinois operating on his status. 
was the decision of the Supreme Court of Mis- 
so universally degraded. The same sentiment | souri, and that decision was binding. 

The questions relating to the Ordinance of 
1787, the Power of Congress over Territory, 
and the Missouri Compromise, were not dis- 
cussed by the Judge, and no opinion was ex- 
pressed concerning them. So far as he, a 
free persons belonging to the race, but not | Judge from the State of New York, was con- 
cerned, the views on those subjects which pre- 
it was universally recognised. The language of vail in the free States, and which have deter- 
mined to a great extent the legislation of the 
country since 1787, was left without a word in 


Judge Catron. 

Judge Catron followed with an Opinion, in 
which he announced his entire concurrence 
with Judge Nelson in relation to the particular 
sion that negroes and their descendants are not | point discussed by him. 

He then examined the question, Did Dred 
Scott, his wife and child, acquire their freedom 
by sojourn in the territory north of 36° 30’, in 
virtue of the Missouri Compromise? He argu- 
ed the negative, discussing in the course of his 
argument the whole question of the power of 
Congress over Territory. He held that the 
Ordinance of 1787, prohibiting Slavery, was 
within the power of the States enacting it— 
that, by the Federal Constitution, it became 
binding on the new Government, like the other 
This position being taken, as if it had never engagements of the Confederation — that the 
been contested, aud was not a question for ar- | third section of the fourth article of the Consti- 
gument, and being constantly reiterated in tution, granting power to Congress to make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting terri- 
minds of those not careful to scrutinize mere tory, &c., did not apply alone to the territory 
northwest of the Ohio, but invests Congress 
the stand point of the Judge, and thereby con- | with power to govern the Territories of the 
It is due to myself, he re- 
marked, to say that it is asking much of a 
2. There being a foregone conclusion judge, who has for nearly twenty years been ex- 
against the power of Congress to prohibit Sla- | ercising jurisdiction, from the Western Missouri 
very in Territories, it became necessary to | line to the Rocky Mountains, and, on this 
meet the argument founded upon the passage | understanding of the Constitution, inflicting the 
of the Ordinance of 1787. The States, under | extreme penalty of death for crimes committed 
the Articles of Confederation, were severally | where the direct legislation of Congress was 
sovereign and independent, associated rather by | the only rule, to agree that he had been all the 
a League, than by a Common Government. | while acting in mistake, and as an usurper. 
This remark doubtless was suggested by the 
gress. Virginia owned the Northwest Territory, novel assumption of Chief Justice Taney, that 
the third section of the fourth article of the 
growing out of the war of the Revolution, ceded Constitution had no application to any other 
sovereignty and proprietorship to the United | than the Northwest Territory. 
The Judge proceeded to say that the only 
States in Congress assembled, and as she had | question then was, as to the limit of the power 
the right to prohibit Slavery in said Territory, | to govern Territories. The Ordinance restrain- 
that right was transferred with the rest. The | ed it in relation to the Northwest Territory, so 
States, in their sovereign capacity, passed the | that Congress could not force Slavery therein. 
Ordinance of 1787, and it was valid until the | The deeds of cession of North Carolina and 
adoption of the new Constitution and the advent | Georgia, in 1790 and 1802, providing against 
of the new Government. The framers of the | the prohibition of Slavery in the Territories 
new Constitution, with express reference to this | ceded by them, restrained Congress from at- 
Territory, inserted a provison enabling Con- | tempting to force Slavery out of them. The 
gress to provide all needful rules and regula- Treaty of 1803 with France, whereby we ac- 
the merits, as no jurisdiction exists to give &| tions for the disposition of the territory of the | quired Louisiana Territory, binding the United 
United States or other property. This provis- | States to protect the liberty, property, and re- 
is jurisdiction to decide the merits, I will pro-| ion applied alone to the Northwest Territory, | ligion of the inhabitants—some of their most 
does not apply to any other since acquired, and ‘valuable property being slaves — limited the 


power of Congress, precluding it from the right 


ing Slavery in that part of the Territory lying 
north of 36° 30’ was in violation of treaty obli- 
gation, and therefore null and void. But, not 
confining himself to this view, he went on to 
argue that, by the Constitution, the slaveholder 
has the right to carry his slaves into any Ter- 
ritory of the United States, and to be protected 
therein. He sums up as follows: 

My opinion is that the third article of the 
treaty of 1803, ceding Louisiana to the United 
States, stands protected by the Constitution, and 
cannot be repealed by Congress. 

And, secondly, that the act of 1820, known 
as the Missouri Compromise, violates the most 
leading feature of the Constitution—a feature 
on which the Union depends, and which se- 
cures to the respective States and their citizens 


an entire equality of rights, privileges, and 
immunities. 


For these reasons, I hold the compromise 
act to have been void; and, consequently, that 


~~ plaintiff, Scott, can claim no benefit under, 
it. 


Justices McLean and Curtis. 
The next day, (Saturday,) dissenting opin 
ions were read by Justices McLean and Cur- 
tis, the only two members of the Bench now 
maintaining the Law of Freedom. As judicial 
expositions of the Principles of the Constitu- 
tion, of the Law of Nations, and the Common 
Law, bearing upon Human Rights, they stand 
unrivalled. On the subject of citizenship, par- 
ticularly, Judge Curtis left nothing to be said. 
The misconceptions and mis-statements of 
Chief Justice Taney became manifest in the 
light of the historical facts he presented. We 
shall not attempt even a synopsis of his Opin- 
ion, as we heard only the part relating to citi- 
zenship, We were more fortunate in regard 
to Judge McLean, whose argument, it seemed 
to us, furnished a complete reply to the elabo- 
rate opinion of the Chief Justice. 
He discussed the question under several 
heads. 
1, The locality of Slavery as held in the 
Supreme Court, and in the Courts of the 
States. 
Under this head, by a reference to the civil 
law, he showed that throughout Europe Sla- 
very was limited to the locality where it was 
established by law; and that without an ex- 
press compact, one nation would not deliver 
up an absconding slave to the citizen of anoth- 
er country. 
He also showed that, by decision in the case 
of Prigg vs. the State of Pennsylvania, the 
Court held that Slavery was local, and could 
exist only by virtue of the local law. That if 
the Constitution had not required the rendition 
of fugitives from labor, every State might have 
manumitted every slave that entered a non- 
slaveholding State with impunity, as there was 
no principle in the law of nations which re- 
quired the return of the slave. 
2. The relation which the Federal Govern- 
ment bears to Slavery in the States. 
Under this kead he showed that Slavery was 
local, and under the control of. State sovereign- 
ty, that the Federal Government had no action 
over it, except in regard to a surrender of 
fugitives from service or labor. That slaves 
were spoken of in the Constitution as persons, 
and not as property. That Congress could not 
regulate the slave trade among the States, and 
that the continuance of the slave trade twenty 
years after the adoption of the Constitution, 
was not a general measure, but in favor of 
such States as should think proper to en- 
courage it. 

And he referred to the remark of Mr. Madi- 
son, who was desirous that no word should be 
used in the Constitution which indicated there 
could be property in man. 

3. The power of Congress to establish Terri- 
tetial” Governments, and to prohibit the in- 
troduction of Slavery therein. 

Under this kead he showed, by the proceed- 
ings of the Convention which framed the Con- 
stitution, that the necessity of a power to estab- 
lish temporary Government, as initiatory to the 
establishment of State Governments, and to 
dispose of the public lands, was felt and ac- 
knowledged; that the sale of these lands was 
looked to for the payment of the Revolutionary 
debt. And that ample provision was made to 
establish Territorial Governments by the 3d sec- 
tion of the 4th article of the Constitution, which 
gave Congress power to dispose of, and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting, the 
territory or other property belonging to the 
United States. That for sixty years this power 
was universally admitted by all Courts, Federal 
and State, and by all statesmen. And he vin- 
dicated and maintained the opinion of the 
Supreme Court in the case of the Atlantic In- 
surance Co. vs. Center, 1 Peters, 511. 

4, Under this head he discussed the effect of 
taking slaves into a free State or Territory, and 
so holding them, where Slavery is prohibited. 

He assented to the doctrine clearly announced 
in the case of Prigg vs. Pennsylvania, that 
Slavery could only exist in a State where it 
was established by law; and, consequently, if a 
slave be taken where it is not authorized, the 
master could not coerce the slave. And that 
where Slavery was prchibited, in Illinois and 
north of Missouri, if a slave were taken there 
by his master, and remained there in his ser- 
vice, he was free, under the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, and by numerous decisions by 
the Supreme Courts of the Southern States. 
These were cited largely, and relied on, as 
fully sustaining the ground of freedom, espe- 
cially the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
Missouri. That for twenty-eight years the 
course of decision in that Court was uniformly 
in favor of the slave, until the case of Dred 
Scott came before it. 

5. Whether the return of a slave, under the 
control of his master, after being entitled to 
his freedom, reduces him to his former condi- 
tion. 

Under this head he examined the decision of 
Lord Stowell, in the case of Grace, and numer- 
ous authorities of the slave States, all of which, 
except a few recent cases, hold that the return 
of the slave did not cause his former status to 
attach. This was uniformly the course of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of Missouri for 
twenty-eight years, uatil it was changed against 
Dred Scott, avowedly by the majority of the 
Court, to check the “ fell spirit of Anti-Slavery” 
in the free States. 

In England, a slave could not be coerced by 
his master, although there was no express pro- 
hibition against Slavery; but it is not authoriz- 
ed. And he alleged, from the facts agreed to, 
that the return of Dred Scott was not voluntary, 
as the fact admitted was, “that he was removed 
by his master from Fort Snelling to Missouri,” 
which shows that the slaves acted under the 
coercion of their masters, and not under their 
own volition. 

6. Are the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of Missouri, on the questions before the Court, 
binding, within the rule adopted ? 

Under this head he showed that the Missouri 
Court refused to recognise the act of Congress 
or the Constitution of Illinois, under both of 
which Dred Scott claimed his freedom. That. 
this being done, there was no case before the 
Court, or it was ajcase which had but one side. 
And he argued that such a case may not be fol- 
lowed by the Supreme Court. And he referred 
to a late decision of the Supreme Court, fully 
sustaining his refusal to follow the decision in 
the case of Dred Scott. 

Both Justices, McLean and Curtis, took the 





to abolish Slavery anywhere in said Territory. | 
For this reason, the act of Congress prohibit- | sive; that those questions still remain open for 
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fain jurisdiction of the case, its opinions on the 
questions arising on its merits were not deci- 


adjudication ; that they would not therefore con- | 
sider them settled. 
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ADMISSION OF NEW STATES— MINNESOTA 
BILL—SENATORIAL EQUILIBRIUM. H 


The Slaveholding Class is the only Class | 
recognised in the Slave States as possessing | 
political power. It controls their legislation | 
and social institutions. Governors, Legislators, | 
and Judges, are chosen from its ranks. The 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, the | 
Judges on the Supreme Bench, the members 
of the Federal Administration, coming from 
the Slave States, belong to that Class, and are 
the exponents of its opinions and policy. There 
may be a few exceptions, only enough, however, 
to confirm the truth of the general proposition. 

An educated and wealthy Class; addicted to 
politics; trained to habits of command; ambi- 
tious; with a Peculiar Interest to care for, at 
once the source of power and weakness, always 
knitting them together as a solid phalanx, 
where its safety or aggrandizement is concern- 
ed; wielding the whole Federal power of the 
Slave States—it is no wonder that it should 
have obtained so controlling an influence over 
the Federal Government. 

In a hopeless minority in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, it has labored long and success- 
fully, through party antagonisms in the free 
States, to divide the majority, and strengthen 
itself by an alliance with one section of it. But 
its great object has been, to maintain what it 
styles an equilibrium in the Senate—a numeri- 
cal equality between free State and slave State 
Senators, go as to secure the power of an abso- 
lute vete on all legislation. 

It was in furtherance of this policy, as well 
as to extend the field of slave-labor staples, that 
Texas was annexed to the Union, and that sub- 
sequently territory was wrested from Mexico, 
out of which, it was supposed, might be carved 
a number of slave States to counterbalance 
those to be formed from the Northwest Terri- 
tory, dedicated to Freedom. The scheme was 
shrewdly conceived—four slave States in Texas, 
four in the Territory acquired from Mexico! 
No need, then, of the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise—prospective equilibrium was se- 
cured | 

Unfortunately for the success of the scheme, 
the discovery of the gold mines of California, 
the sudden rush of free population to the Ter- 
ritory, and the independent organization of a 
free State Government, followed in rapid suc- 
cession. Was it surprising that the Slavehold- 
ing Class fought with so much desperation 
against a movement that effectually baffled its 
cherished policy—that the country was con- 
vulsed by the struggle—that the extreme men 
of the South seemed almost ready to leap upon 
the perils of Disunion? 

But, California was admitted as a free State— 
Senatorial equilibrium was lost—the free States, 
already assured of an increasing majority in the 
House, now had the control of the Senate. It 
was then that Mr. Calhoun, looking over the 
broad domain of Freedom, the nursery of free 
States, destined slowly, but inevitably to aug- 
ment indefinitely in the Senate, the majority over 
the members of the Slaveholding Oligarchy, 
began to talk of the necessity of a dual Exec- 
utive, or some new device to hold in check the 
power of the Free States. But, a more feasi- 
ble plan presented itself, after his decease, to his 
disciples—that was, the abrogation of the Com- 
pact securing the domain of Freedom against 
Slavery, and the forcible appropriation of por- 
tions of it, lying along the borders of Missouri. 
This accomplished, with Kansas in the Union 
as & Slave State, once more the Oligarchy 
would rejoice in Senatorial equilihriam, not 
again to be disturbed. With Kansas in the 
Union, and the veto power again in their hands, 
the Gadsden Purchase, Utah, Texas, Central 
America, Sonora, must be looked to, for new 
Slave States, to keep pace with the Free States 
already in process of formation in the rest of 
the northwest territory. 


Need we wonder at the repeal of the Missou- 
ri Compromise—the monstrous acts of the Bor- 
der Ruffians—the Slave acts of the bogus Leg- 
islature—the gross violation of the rights of 
the settlers—the burnings, assassinations, mas- 
sacres, civil war—the irruption of Slavery prop- 
agandists from Georgia and South Carolina— 
and the hot excitement which swept over the 
whole country? The question of Senatorial 
Equilibrium, between the Oligarchy and the 
People, was at the bottom of it. For a season, 
the struggle seems to be suspended. Some sup- 
pose, without reason, that it is closed, and Kan- 
sas is to be a free State. It is merely suspend- 
ed, to be again renewed, perhaps with more 
fearful accompaniments than ever. Indications 
of coming violence already reach us from the 
Territory, and the first call made upon the new 
Administration may be, to decide between Gov. 
Geary and thespurious Legislature, which seems 
determined to crush out the spirit of Freedom 
in the Territory, even at the cost of Law and 
Order. 

But, while this contest is yet undecided, the 
People have quietly gained what will prove as 
important in its results on Senatorial equilib- 
rium, as was the admission of California. The 
passage of the bill enabling the People of Min- 
nesota to form a State Constitution, for admis- 
sion into the Union, we regard as the most im- 
portant measure of this Congress. We had 
looked forward to the report of it with great 
anxiety, fearing that amidst the hurry of busi- 
ness and from other causes, not necessary to 
name, it would be thrown over till another Con- 
gress. 

As the question whether aliens should be 
permitted to vote in a Territory, in the election 
of delegates to form a State Constitution, was 
needlessly connected with the measure, and the 
action of some of the members may be used by 
the hacks of party, for sinister purposes, we shall 
give a plain statement of the progress of the 
bill from the day it was reported in the House, 
till the day it was passed in the Senate of the 
United States. Let it be borne in mind that it 
was the great measure of this Congress, so far 
as the rights of the Free States and the claims 
of the Oligarchy are concerned ; that the loss 
of the bill would have complicated the issues 
between them at the next Congress, given the 
Oligarchy the vantage ground, and a good pros- 
pect of restoring what they call equilibrium in 
the Senate, by dragging in Kansas as a Slave 
State, first of all; and that its passage puts an 
effectual quietus upon the absurd and danger- 
ous policy of bringirg in slave and free States 
part passu—a policy which would prove a per- 
petual source of bitterness, heart-burnings, 
and discord. 

The Record. 

January 31, 1857, Mr. Grow, from the Com- 
mittee on Territories, reported a bill “ to author- 
ize the People of the Territory of Minnesota to 
form a Constitution and State Government, pre- 
paratory to their admission into the Union on 
an equal footing with the original States.” It 
provided as follows: 


“That on the first Monday in June next, the 
legal voters in each representative district then 
existing within the limits of the proposed State 
are authorized to elect two delegates for each 
Representative to which said district may be 
entitled according to the apportionment for 
Representatives to the Territorial Legislature, 
which election for delegates shall be held and 
conducted, and the returns made in all respects 
in conformity with the laws of said Territory 





position that, as the Court had refused to enter. 
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regulating the election of representatives ; and 


the delegates so elected shall assemble at the | 


Capitol of said Territory on the second Monday 
in July next, and first determine, by a vote, 
whether it is the wish of the people of the pro- 
posed State to be admitted into the Union at 
that time; and if so, shall proceed to form a 
Coustitution, and teke all necessary steps for 
the establishment of a State Government, in 
conformity with the Federal Constitution, sub- 
ject to the approval and ratification of the peo- 
ple of the proposed State.” 

The qualifications of electors being already 


defined in the Territory, the bill wisely, we 


think, avoided all questions concerning the ex- | 
| tent of the right of suffrage, by authorizing “the 


legal voters in each representative district” to 
vote for delegates to the Convention. 

As but two days were allowed for Territorial 
business, and a vast amount of it was to be at- 
tended to, Mr. Grow moved the previous ques- 
tion, announcing, however, that he would with- 
draw it, for the purpose of explaining the pro- 
visions of the bill, but not for discussion. Va- 
rious questions were propounded; some, obvi- 
ously with a view to provoke discussion ; and 
it was evident that, had he withdrawn his de- 
mand for the previous question, the day would 
be consumed ia debate. Some of the Repub- 
lican members, not Know Nothings, who at- 
tach vital importance to the Principle of 
restricting the right of suffrage to citizens of 
the United States, were anxious for the adop- 
tion of a corresponding amendment, and were 
confident that it might be moved and carried 
without endangering the bill; and, when the 
majority of the Republican members, convinced 
that to open the door for amendments was to 
hazard the bill, voted to sustain the previous 
question, the former recorded their votes in the 
negative, on the passage of the bill itself—the 
vote on which stands as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Aiken, Albright, Allen, Alli- 
son, Bali, Barbour, Benson, Billinghurst, Bliss, 
Bocock, Brenton, Buftinton, Cadwalader, Ca- 
ruthers, Bayard Clark, Clingman, Howell Cobb, 
Colfax, Cragin, Damrell, Davidson, Jacob C. 
Davis, Day, Denver, Dick, Dickson, Dodd, 
Emrie, English, Florence, Thomas J. D. 
Fuller, Granger, Grow, Augustus Hall, Har- 
lan, Herbert, Hickman, Hodges, Holloway, 
Thomas R. Horton, Valentine B. Horton, 
Howard, Hughston, Jewett, Kelly, Koapp, 
Knowlton, Knox, Leiter, Mace, Samuel S. 
Marshall, Matteson McCarty, Killian Miller, 
Smith Miller, Morgan, Morrill, Mott, Murray, 
Nichols, Parker, Peck, Pelton, Perry, Pettit, 
Phelps, Pike, Pringle, Quitman, Sabin, Sage, 
Sandidge, Sapp, Scott, Sherman, Simmons, 
Samuel A. Smith, Spinner, Stanton, Stranahan, 
Tappan, Thorington, Thurston, Tyson, Wade, 
Wakeman, Walbridge, Waldron, Cadwalader C. 
Washburne, Ellihu B. Washburne, Israel Wash- 
burn, Watkins, Watson, Wells, Wheeler, Wil- 
liams, and Woodworth—97. 

Nays—Messrs. Akers, Barksdale, Hendley S. 
Bennett, Bingham, Bowie, Bradshaw, Burnett, 
James H. Campbell. Lewis D. Campbell, Car- 
lile, Caskie, Ezra Clark, Williamson R. W. 
Cobb, Comins, Cox, Crawford, Cullen, Timothy 
Davis, Dean, Dowdell, Dunn, Darfee, Elliott, 
Etheridge, Evans, Faulkner, Garnett, Goode, 
Greenwood, J. Morrison Harris, Harrison, 
Haven, Houston, George W. Jones, Kennett, 
King, Knight, Kunkel, Lake, Letcher, Lumpkin, 
Alexander K. Marshall, McMallin, Millson, 
Millward, Moore, Andrew Oliver, Mordecai 
Oliver, Paine, Pennington, Powell, Purviance, 
Puryear, Ready, Ricaud, Robbine, Roberts, 
Ruffin, Savage, Seward, Shorter, William Smith, 
William R. Smith, Stephens, Swope, Talbott, 
Todd, Trafton, Underwood, Valk, Walker, 
Whitney, Woodruff, Daniel B. Wright, and 
Zollicotfer—75. 

So the bill was passed. 


If we are not mistaken, only nine Southern 
Democrats voted for the bill—no Northern 
Democrat voted against it. The majority of 
those voting against it, it will be observed, are 
Southern Democrats and Southern and North- 
ern Know Nothings, with a few Republicans 
not Native Americans, but still holding that the 
question of citizen-suffrage is a vital one. The 
great body of the Republicans, the Northern 
Demoorets ganerally, ane or two Know Nom- 
ings, and some Republicans with Native Amer- 
ican principles, voted for the bill, because they 
believed the great issue involved in it over- 
shadowed all other issues. 

Monday, February 2d, the bill was sent to 
the Senate; and February 21, (only ten days 
of the session remaining,) it was taken up for 
consideration. 

Mr. Biggs, of North Carolina, disclaiming 
affiliation with the Know Nothings, moved a 
Proviso— 

“ That only citizens of the United States shall 
be entitled to vote at the election provided for 
by this act.” 

A long debate ensued, chiefly carried on by 
Southern Senators—all of whom, whether Whig, 
Democratic, or Know Nothing, concurred in 
supporting the amendment.* 

Mr. Douglas explained as follows: 


“The organic act creating the Territory of 
Minnesota, many years since, provided that— 

“*Kyvery free white male inhabitant, above 
the age of twenty-one years, who shall have 
been a resident of the said Territory at the time 
of the passage of this act, shall be entitled to 
vote at the first election, and shall be eligible 
to any office in the said Territory; but the 
qualifications of voters and of holding office at 
all subsequent elections shall be such as shall 
be prescribed by the Legislative Assembly: 
Provided, That the right of suffrage and of 
holding office shall be exercised only by citi- 
zens of the United States, and those who have 
declared on oath their intention to become such, 
and shall have taken an oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States and the pro- 
visions of this act.’ 

“That was the organic law of the Territory. 
Under that law, the Tervitorial Legislature have 
prescribed the qualifications of voters. The 
present bill provides that the legal voters of 
Minnesota may assemble and elect delegates to 
a Convention to form a Constitution and State 
Government for admission into the Union, 
leaving the qualifications of voters in the Ter- 
ritory, for this purpose, precisely what they 
have been ever since the Territory was organ- 
ized, and as they are now fixed by law. I see 
no reason why we should change the existing 
law of Minnesota on that point for this one 
election, when there is no pretence that any evil 
consequences have grown out of the exercise 
of the elective franchise under the present law. 
If my friend from North Carolina could show 
me that any injurious consequences had grown 
out of the law of Minnesota fixing the qualifi- 
cations of voters, there would be an argument 
in favor of the change. But there is no objec- 
tion on that score—no consideration of that 
kind has been urged. The amendment, there- 
fore, is only to carry out a theory of the Senator, 
and not to remedy any practical existing evil 
in the Territory.” 

Mr. Brodhead delivered himself of a long 
speech in favor of the amendment. 

The Southern Senators, while agreeing in its 
support, differed in regard to the question 
whether the States may confer the right of suf- 
frage on persons not fully naturalized. By 
the Democratic Southern Senators, it was held 
that the States might confer suffrage on whom- 
soever they pleased, slaves or women. 


Mr. Seward placed himself on broad ground. 


“Tn the first place, I regard that question of 
constitutional power as practically settled long 
ago—as settled forever, that the Congress of 
the United States has aesumed and exercised 
the power of admitting foreign States, which 
had not a single citizen of the United States in 
those States, in the Union, as in the case of 
Texas. The greater includes the less. If we 
can permit all the people of California and 
Texas to come in as States organized, we can 
gay that a class of persons within the United 
States, who are not citizens, shall exercise the 
right of suffrage on this, which is a similar oc- 
casion, 

“In the second place, it is a question of 
right. I am, as all the world knows, of opinion 
that, with due regulations to prevent abuse, ine 
right of suffrage ought to be ¢o-ordinate in all 
communities with the obligation to submit to, 
aupport, and defend Government. 
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of the Senate, and he forthwith gaye notin 


wave 


aoe Mails 


Mr. Brown, of | 
his appeals agair 
voked the Democ: 
try from ruin. 

“ Took over at t 
and you do not fin 
party commonly c 
party—but which 
party—who does 1 


his intention to move a reconsideration of «|. The Senator from 
% so : : comes forward to- 
bill, with a view to save it from being los; ) say that he voted 
the chaos of the House—and he did save it, | day, eimply that he 
Tuesday, February 24th, he moved to rem: I) 0 40 what he ha: 
sider the vote by which the bill had been pas. Jy tion; that he, isola 


that he, the Senato 
with us on this side 
mind’s eye at the 
sideration. Now, 
party come up in 
reverse the decisio1 
ago. I know not 
under the influence 
publicanism ; but 
der some sort of it 
change our judgm: 
The first vote | 
the vote by which t 


ed. The motion was debated ali that day gyi 

the next, with great warmth, Southern Senators 
resisting it with extraordinary pertinacity, Ti» ; 
report of the debate occupies nearly thirty-o Je 
solid columns of the Globe, of which twenty-iu [eo 
columns are filled with the speeches of Souther 
men. Mr. Hale occupied scarcely ten minuivs 
in explaining the reasons for moving the ree 
sideration, and in vindicating himself grain: 
the criticisms of Mr. Crittenden. 











Mr. Douglas made a speech in reply to Mr. ++ stood 
“ hs it stood— 
Thompson, of Kentucky, and Mr. Pugh abr Yeas — Messrs. 
Liistoricel stavement in regard to aliens votly 


shire, Bigler, Brig 
Douglas, Durkee, I 
Foster, Green, Ha! 
Johnson, Jones of ] 
Rusk, Seward, Stuz 
Toombs, Toucey, 7 
son, and Yulee—3 
Nays — Messrs 
Tehvessee, Biggs, 
Clay, Crittenden, 
Gwin, Houston, H 
Mason, Pratt, Reid 
Kentucky—21. 
All the Republic 
in solid phalanx for 
and Gwin, Demoe: 


in Territories of the United States. Withth: IRM 
exceptions, the debate was carried ou byt 
slaveholding Senators. 

It took a wide range, all of the Senators fron 
the South who spoke committing themselves 
the general principle, that none but citizens 0! 
the United States ought to be entitled to su’ 
frage; but two of them, Messrs. Green aul 
Toombs, making an exception to the princip! 
in the case of Minnesota; because, under the 
organic act authorizing the Territorial Legis 
ture to define the qualifications of voters, tle 
Legislature had acted, and it was t! 
proper to recognise those as legal voter ted against it. Gr 
ready defined to be so, by the law of the Tec: Toombs of Georgis 
tory. lory and Y 

rn topic discussed at ereat lengti, har mato ete 
ing no bearing upon the subject, was W last election, were 
as Congress had fixed five years as the prt slave States in 
tionary period of citizenship for aliens, it #8 Messrs. Green and 
constitutional for the States to confer ther! Ty their remarks, had 
suffrage on any aliens, unless they hat fultiled » the organic act hac 
this period. Some of the Southern Senstors* ) §=©Legislature to fix t 
claimed any opposition to the bill on the grou" the Legislature ba 
that Minnesota was to be a free State; othe ognised the qualifi 
occupied a different position. rial law. Mr. Iver 

Mr. Thompson, of Kentucky, did not atten" colleague from cou 
to disguise his feelings. “I am not, asa Sou!” he was for the ame 
ern man,” he said, “ going to vote to help ‘he ed that he voted fo: 
to bludgeon us.” He referred to the chanz’*" of courtesy to the f 
the new State delegations, wrought by I give them an oppo 
Soilism. There was the faithful Senator ito Mr. Johnson, jc 
California, (Mr. Weller,) struck down. Ther Sebastian, went all 
was his venerable friend from Michigan, ("" reconsideration, as 
Cass,) who had nobly withstood the instructions Fish, after the for 
of his Legislature—he too had fallea 1 “ name with the Sou 
madness of the hour. Lis colleague wo" of the amendment: 
soon follow in the same way—and 89 would bs aed Iverion, vote: 
friend (Mr. Jones) from Iowa, notwiths'ss? against the bill ve 
ing the land grants for his State he . t Gwin voted al 
procured at the last session. There wer wn xcept on the fina 
enough of that influence (Free Soil) in theo il—on which his 1 
cils of the nation. He proceeded to argue thal aving antici 
under the Treaty by which we acquire! ane the yeas and na, * 
iana, Minnesota was really slave territory; first vote havin y * 
Southern men now had @ right to cary = Proceeded with h 
slaves there. The truth was, the equilibrium moved an adi tes: 
in the Senate was already destroyed—the rt . aa 
States were ahead of the slave States. att Nessee, Benjamin 4 
this Minnesota, and you will have “ arrozat' Crittenden, Geyer, 
assuming, pretentious, free-soilisb, and Dear aot Pratt, Reed, 


P fice my 6 















cratic Senators.” vi a ! 
“T have said that I want no Minneso® # thite, Bigler, Br - 
ators here. Minnesota is a Territory — urkee, Fessenden 
to us, and we have the power to make al i , A » James, Nour 
ful rules and regulations for it. a i : Combs, Toucey, ‘ 
taking into partnership and full fellowship *, on—99 ’ 


these outside Territories and lost po?’ “ 
God’s earth, I would say, let us take the 2 
must do it, and rule them as Great ee ug 
Affghanistan, Hindostan, and all throug? tomb Messrs, A 
Punjaub, making them work for you a8 os Pate rodhead, Br 
work a negro on 4 cotton or sugar plau 1 sod of Ken? Hunter, Me 
I do not like the business of buying Me tee ne 12. 
paying for it out of our money, 3} aay er, Cali eats: B 
selling it = under price, or giving 8" ) ; vom hoses 
ople. me 5 er, ale 
“7 I ote read the clause of the Consitoi Sew ’ Stuart, To 
and the article of the treaty with aber ®, and Wilson 
if I were in the Supreme Court, I would would 0 the former cas, 


At & later period, 
Rea, of North Car 


that this was all slaveholding Territory. +7 3 Were ( 

pa that it should remain “slaveholding “oe Negative Republicar 
i -Soili ied out like Miller's®  ¥€8, 13 were B 

tory until Free-Soilism died out hike 0”, Still 1¢ 

and Mormonism. 1 should be willing to! “os > ter, Mr. Be 

sider the vote by which this bill was passer z ote stood — 

I know that if that be done, I shail not ee ptt Mesure, | 

in laying it on the table. If the propos". . 


PR 
i itizens shall vole” ter, Ma’ » Stown, Cr 

that nobody but American citizens Si®” i; » Mali¢ 

to kill it, Twill go in for that, as it raihet 80 bullj9' Ty, Mason 


my feelings.” Go Mesers, Be 


imilst Jer, 
Mr. Thompson renewed hi attack 0” Woe Feat, Hamer Dou, 
grounds, at a subsequeur stage of the Pr, Stuart, Toneey, Wed 


it = ‘ en 

ings, but it ia neediess to quote further rf ae 
P the animus 0 ®, Zain, of t 
is before our readers to show . pub 


eaning ® 4 re) 
speech, and, let us add, the real m par. given ogg 





* An exeeption we shall notice before the close of the 
article, 


i PB i bers) 
osition of the Slaveholding me r and 7 
“Phe speech of Mr. Douglas in reply val This Oucey, 
and spirited. One passage in it will 8 os end, an 
position in relation to the equilibrium TaLee, Re 





